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also can invest more, or pay more in taxes for the construction of new
transportation facilities. Even the airplane is far more adapted to plains
than to mountains. It requires broad level spaces in which to land. It
is also much safer over the, plains, for there is no danger of running into
the hills in fog or cloudx

Because of these handicaps many mountainous regions have no rail-
roads or motor roads, and wheeled vehicles cannot be used. Hence goods
must be transported on pack animals, which can follow rough trails
that require no expense for their construction.

This difference in the means of transportation does even more than
the steep grades and the greater distances to make transportation more
costly in mountains than in plains. For example, it costs about two cents
to carry a ton of freight a mile on a level railroad. To carry a ton the
same distance on the backs of horses among the mountains often costs
from $1 to $5. It may pay to carry gold long distances by such expensive
methods. It rarely pays to carry cheap, heavy articles such as iron. If
grain were carried from Illinois to New York by this expensive method
it would cost |20 to J30 a bushel.

(f)    AN EXAMPLE OF THE EFFECT OF MOUNTAIN TRANSPORTATION.    Some-

times the difficulty of transportation among the mountains leads to
peculiar kinds of lawbreaking. For instance, in inaccessible parts of the
Appalachian Mountains "moonshiners" distil whisky illegally. Corn,
which is their chief crop, cannot be taken cheaply to the lowland market
for lack of good roads. It would not bring a quarter of the cost of
transportation. Whisky is only one thirtieth as bulky as the corn from
which it is made. The cost of transportation is thus reduced so that the
mountaineer can market his product in the lowlands at a profit. This
fact has caused the mountaineers to break the law for many generations.
When the government collects a tax on whisky, the "moonshiners" feel
that it is not right to take away their profit on the only product that they
can profitably transport to the lowlands. The ease of hiding a still in
the mountain forests, and the rudeness and general lawlessness of the
population, are further inducements to moonshining. Thus the difficulty
of transportation has long fostered the breaking of the law. The coming
of motor vehicles and good roads, however, has largely put an end to
this.

(3) Difficulties of the Farmer in Rugged Regions: (a) RAPID ERO-
SION. The farmer in rugged regions is at a disadvantage because he
lives in a region of erosion. Every rain carries away some of the soil,
especially when the fields have been freshly plowed. In the Carolinas,
Georgia, and other southern states the Appalachian foothills have
suffered almost irreparable harm in this way. Under the influence of